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HEN God by his inftoice Wil- 
dom had contrived , and by a 
J power and o00dnels, as infinite 
as his Wildom , had perfeRed 
the creation of the vihble 
| world, there ſeemed to be no- 
+ thing wanting co the glory of t, bur atrea- 
ture endued with reaſon. and undetand- 
ing, which might comprehend the defign of 
his wiſdom, enjoy the benefits of his good- 
| nels, and employi ir ſelf in-the celebration. of 
his power. "The Beings-purely 'intelleRuall 
were too highly raiſed by their own order 
and creation, to be the Lords of this inferiour 
world: - and: thoſe whoſe natures could reach 
no —""p—_ than the objeRts of ſenſe; werenot 
A2 capable 
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capable of diſcovering the glorious perfecti- 
ons of the great Creator : and therefore could 
not be the fic Inſtruments of his praiſe and 
' ſervice, Bur a conjunQtion of both theſe 
together was thought neceſſary ro make up 
ſuch a ſort of beings, which might at once 
command this lower world, and be the ſer- 
vants of him who made ict. Not as though 
. this great fabrick of the world were meerly 
raiſed for man'to pleaſe his fancy in the con- 
templation of it, or to exerciſe his dominion 
over the creatures defigned for his uſe and 
ſervice; but that by frequent refleRions on 
the author of . his: being, and. the- effects 
of his power and goodneſs , he: mighs be 
brought to the greateſt love and admiration 
of him. So. that the moſt naturall part of 
Religion lyes in the gratefull acknowledgments 
we owe to that excellent and ſupreme Be- 
ng, who hath ſhewed ſo particular a kind- 
nels toman in the creation and Government 
of the world. Which was ſo great and un- 
expreſsible, that ſome have thought, ic was 
not ſo much pride and affeation of agrea- 
ter height, as envy atthe felicity and power of 
mankind, which was the occaſion of the falt 
of the 4poſtate Spirits. But whether or no the 
Rate of man were-occalion. enough for! the 
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envy of the Spirits above, we are ſure the kind- 
neſs of Heaven was ſo great in it, as could 
not bur lay an indiſpenſable obligation on all 
mankind to perpetuall gratitude and obedi- 
ence. Forit is as caſie to ſuppoſe, that af- 
fronts and injuries are the molt ſuicable re- 
turns for the moſt obliging favours; that the 
firſt duty of a Ct:ild ſhould be to deſtroy his 
Parents; that to be thankful for kindneſles re- 
ceived, were to commit the unpardonable ſin; 
as that man ſhould receive his being and all 
the bleſsings which attend it from God, and 
not be bound to the moſt univerſall obc- 
dicnceto him. WOE 
And as the refletion on the author. of, his 
being, leads him to the acknowledgement of 
his = towards God, ſo the confideration 
of the deſign of jt, will more eaſily acquaine 
him with the nature of that duty; which, is 
expected from him.' Had man been deſigned 
only to act a ſhort part herein the world, 
all that had been required of him, had been 
only to expreſs his thankfulneſs ro God for 
his being , and the comforts of it ; the uſi 
all means for the due preſervation of himſelf; 
the doing nothing beneath the dignity of;hu 
mane nature, nothing injurious-to an 4 
were of the ſame nature with. himſelf; bue 
Ag "EE Kace 
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frnee he is defigned for greater and nobler 
ends; and his preſent "ſtate; is bur 2 Nate of 
tryall, inorderto furure-happineſs and miſe- 
ry ; the reaſon of good and evill is not ro be 
raken mcerly from his amor; bur fromthe 
reipe&t , which things have to that eternall 
ſtate he is deſigned for. 'From whence it fol- 
lows, that the differences of good and evill 
are rooted in the nature of ons beings, and 
are theneceflary conſequenrs of 'our refatioh 
. 'to Ood, and-each other, and our expeRtarions 
of afurnre life, And therefore according to 
thefe meafnres, the eſtimation of menin the 
world hath been while they did preferve 
atly vetreratiþn for God or-thenel-ves. Wiſdom 
and folly 'was not meaſnred' fo much by the 
ſubtilty and curiefity of mens ſpeculations, 
by 'thefineſs of theirchonghrs, or the depth 
of their'deffgns, as bycheir endeavours to up- 
hold the dignity of mankind; by their piery 
and devotion towards God; by their fobriery 
atd dne' Government of their ations; by the 
—_— and'juftice, the charity and kmdnefs 
of their dealings to one another.”  Wifdotn 
'was bur atiother name for goodneſs , and 


fallyfor fin : then'it 'was. a mans glory to be 
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worſhipped becauſe they were bad, nor 
men ria becauſe - were good. Then 
there were no Zemples erected to the meaneſt 
paſsions of humane nature, nor men became 
Llolaters to their own infirmities. Then to he 
betrayed into ſin, was acgounted weaknels ; to 
contrive it, diſhonour and baſeneſs , to juſtifie 
and defendir, infamy and reproach; to make 
a mock at it, a mark of the higheſt folly and 
incorrigibleneſs. Sothe Wiſe Man inthe words 
of the Text aflures us, that they are Fools, 
and thoſe of the higheſt rank and degree of 
folly, who moke' a mock at ſin. ' 

_ It is well for us inthe Age we live in, that 
we have the judgement of former ages to 
appeal to, and of thoſe perſons in them whole | 
reputation for wiſdom is yet unqueſtionable. 
For otherwiſe we might be born .down by 
that ſpighthull enemy to all vertue and good- 
nefs, the impudence of ſuch, who it is hard 
to ſay whether they ſhew, it more in commit- 
ting fin, or in defending it. Men whole 
manners are ſo bad, that ſcarce any thing 
can be imagined worſe, unleſs ic be the 
wit they. uſe to excuſe them. with, -Such who 
take the meaſure of , mans perfetions down- 
wards, and the nearer they approach to beaſts, 
the more they think heal yes to a&t like 
mens 
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men. No wonder then, if among ſuch as 
rcheſe the differences of good and evil be 
lavghed at, and no fin be thought ſo unpardo- 
nable, as the thinking thatthere is any at all. 
Nay the utmoſt they will allow in the deſcri- 
ption of Sin, is, that itisa thing that ſome 
live by declaiming againſt , and others can- 
not live without the practice of, 

Bur is the Chair of Scorners at laſt proved the 
only chair of Infallibility 2 Muſt thoſe be the 
ſtandard of mankind, who ſeem to havelittle 
lefr of humane nature, but laughter and the 
ſhape of men ? Do-they think that we are 
all become ſuch-fools to take ſcoffs for argu- 
ments, and raillery for demonſtrations ? He 
knows nothing at all of goodneſs, that knows 
not thatic is much more eaſje to laugh ar it, 
than to pradtile it, and it were worth the 
while to make a mock at ſin, it the doing fo 
would make nothing of it. Bur the nature 
of things does not vary with the humours of 
men ; fin becomes' not ar all the leſs dange- 
rous becauſe men have ſo little Wit to think 
itſo, nor Religion the leſs excellent and ad- 
vantageous to the 'world, becauſe'the greateſt 
enemies of that are {0* much to themſelyes 
too, thar they havelearnt to deſpiſe it. Bur al- 
though that ſcorns to be defended by ſuch 
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weapons whereby her enemics aſfaulc' her, 
(nothing; more /unbecoming| the Majeſty: of 
Religion, than to make it elf cheap,by-making 
others laugh ) yet-if they can but -obtain 'ſo 
much of themſelves to attend with patience to 
whatis ſerious, there may be yer a poſsibiliry 
of. perſwadingthem; that no;feols arc ſo-great 
nidak wholaughrhemſelves into miſery and 
none ſo cettainly do ſo, as thoſe who make 4 
mack gt ſin; ug V9't; | | 
- But if' our authority be:too;meanand can» 
temptible to be:relyed-on; in:a-matter-whercin 
they;think us fo much-concetnid (-arid:Jo 1 
ewe, are: to: prevent: the; tine of: mens 
ſouls) -wedare with confilkenceappedti6 the 
genierall ſenſe 'of mankind in the *madrter of 
our preſdnt debate. :Lert them name butany 
one-perfor in all the monumeacs-6of »fatmes 
ages, t9 whom butthe waa 1: ob Vier 
was note diminption toanetdend tharmi 
otherwiſe-haye betngreat is the workd. And 
if che|bateſufpicion would doſo.much-among 
eventlic more: tude. and;bartiarons Nations, 
what would-open and profeſſed [wickednels 
do--among. the.more (knowing; -and civill? 
Humane'.nature retains an:abhorrency' of ſin, 
{ofat that-itiis impolsibleifor mitnito havelthe 
ſame: cſteem of thaſe who axe given; 'over 
B ro 
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to all manner of wickedneſs, though other- 
wile of great ſharpneſs of Wit, and of fuch 
whoſe naturall abilities may nor exceed the 
other, "but yet do govern their ations accor- 
ding tothe ſtri& rules of Religion and Vertu. 
Andthe generall ſenſe of mankindicannot be 
by any thing better known, than by an uni- 
verſall conſent of men, as to the wayes where- 
by they expreſs their - value and eſteem of 
others. What they all agree on as the beſt 
charaQer of a perſon- worthy to be loved and 
honoured, we may well think is the moſt 
agreeable to humane nature; and what is 
univerſally :thought a diſparagement' to the 
higheſt accompliſhments, ought to be looked 
-on asthe diſgract and- imperteion of it. Did 
ever any yet;, though never ſo wicked and 
profane themſchvs, ſeriouſly commend another 
perſon for his'rudeneſs and debaucheries? Was 
any mans luf'or.intemperance ever-recko- 
ned among the Titles of his honour + Who 
ever yet railed 7rophies to his vices, or thought 
to-perpetuate / his 'memory. by the glory of 
them > Where wasit ever known, that ſobri- 

and-temperance, juſtice and charity were 
thought the marks of reproach 'and:infamy ? 
Whoever ſuffered intheir reputation: by being 
thought. to be really-good ? Nay; it- is ſo far 
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from it, that the moſt wicked petforis do in- 
wardly eſteem them whether they will or no. 
By which we ſee, thateven inthis lapſed and 
degenerate condition of mankind, it is only 
goodneſs which ou true honour andefteem, 
and nothing doth ſo effeRually blaſt a grow- 
ing reputation, as wickedneſs and vice. 

- But if ir bethus with the generality of men, 
who were never yet thought to have too 
much partiality towards goodneſs, we may 
much more eaſily find it among thoſe, who 
have had a better ground for the reputation 
of their wiſdom; than the mcer vspue of the 

ple. He who 'was prononnced by the 
Heathen Oracle , to be the wiſeſt, atong*rhe 
Greeks, was the perſon who-brought down 
Philoſophy from the obſcute afid”iincertait' 
ſpeculations of nature, atid in all ts difcour- 
ſes recommended vertue as the trueft wiſdom. 

And he among the Jews, whoſe ſoul was as, ,.,,.. 

large as the ſand on the Sea fhore , whoſe wiſdom 19:39 31. 
outwent that of all the perſons of his own or ſuture 
ages, Writes a Book on purpoſe to perſwade 
men, that there is no reall wiſdom,  but'to 
fear God and'keep his cotnmandments :, char 
fin is the greateſt folly!! ar the 'meaner ap- 
prehenfions men- have of it*" the more. they 
are infatuated by the temptations to it.” But as 
B 2 there 
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there axe degrees of {taning. ſo theretare of fol- 
ly in it, Some. fin with a bluſhing countenance, 
and a txembling conſcience; they-ſin, bur. yer 
they are ftaideo fin: they, ſip, burinche- a8 
of. they condemn themſelves, for whas, they: 
do.3 they:fin,, .but-with, contuſion in. their 
faces, with horrour in theis. minds, and an 
earthquake in_their conſciences+ though: the 
condition of. ſuck perſons-be. dangerous, and: 
their unquiernels ſhews the, greatneſs of their: 
folly, yetdecaule thele twixches of conſcience: 
argue there are ſomqquick.tquches left of-the: 
ſenſe of 'gopf_and, evil, their, calh.is nowde- 
ſperate., nor, their. condition! incurable Bug) 
RM are. others who deſpiſe. theſe. as the-re- 
proach of . che School of Wickedneſs,- becauſe 
they are not. yet .attained..to thole __ of 
impiety-which they .glory.in :. ſuch who'have 
ſubdued their. conſciences. much eaſier than 
others do their ſins; who have almoſt worn 
out all the impreſsions of the work of the Law 
written in their hearts, who. not only make a 
praQtice, but a boaſt of ſin, and defend it with 
as much greedineſs as they commitit ; thele 
are the men, whole folly is [manifeſt roall men 
but themſelves; and. ſurely ſince theſe arethe 
men, whom Solomon in the words of the Zext 
deſcribes, 

219111 (1. ) By 
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(1. ) By their character, as Fools; and, 

( 2. ) By the inſtance of their folly;# making 
a mock at ſin; We may have not only the lis 
berty ro ule , but to prove, that name: of re- 
gun to be due untothem, and (:2v) To 

ew the reaſonableneſle of faſtningric upon 
them, becauſe they make a mock at ſin. 

But before I come more cloſely to purſue 
that, it will be neceſſary tro conſider another 
ſenſe of theſe words cauſed by the ambiguity 
of the Hebrew Verb, which ſometimes f1gni- 
hes to deride and ſcorn, ſometimes to . 
for, and excuſe a thing with all the arts: of 
Rhetorick ( thencethe word for Rhetorick is des 
rived from the Verb here uſed ) according to 
which ſenſe, it notes all the plauſible prereaces 
and ſubtle extenuations which wicked men 
uſe in defence of: their evil aRions. For as 
if men intended to make (ome recompence for 
the folly they betray in the aQs of ſin by the 
wit they employ in the pleading for them, 
there is nothing they ſhew more induſtry and 
care in, than in endeavouring to baffle their 
own conlciences, and pleaſe themſelves in 
their folly, till death and eternall flames awa- 
kenthem. That we may not therefore ſeem 
to beg all wicked men for Fools, till we have 


heard whart they have to lay for themlelves,we 
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ſhall firſt examine the reaſonableneſs of their 
faireſt Plea's for their evil ations, before we 
make good the particular impeachment of fol- 
ly againſt them. There are three wayes eſpe- 
cially whereby they ſcek to juſtifie themſelves; 
by laying the blame of all their evil ations, 
either upon the fatall neceſſity of all events,the 
————_ frailty of humane nature, or the 
impoſsibility of keeping the Laws of Heaven. 
But that none of thele will ſerve to excuſe 
them from the juſt imputation of folly, is our 
preſent buſineſs to diſcover. 

1. The fatal! neceſſity of all humane ations. 
/ Thoſe who upon any other terms areunwil- 
' ling enough to own either God or Providence, 
yetif they can bur make thele ſerve their turn 
co juſtifie their ſins by, their quarrell againſt 
them then ceaſeth,as being much more willin 
that God ſhould bear the blame of their ſins, 
ghan themſclys.But yet the very fears of aDeity 
ſuggeſt ſo many dreadfull thoughts of his Ma- 
jefty, Iuſtice, and Power, that they are very well 
contented to- have him wholly left out , and 
then to ſuppoſe Man to be a meer Engine, that 
is neceſſarily moved by ſuch a train and leries . 
of cauſes, that there is no ation how bad ſo- 
ever that isdone by him, which it was any more 
polsible for him not to have done, than for 
| the 
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the fire not to burn when it pleaſes. If this be 
true, farewell all che differences of good and 
evil in mens ations ; farewell all expe&tations 
of future rewards and puniſhments z Religion 
becomes but a meer name, and righteouſneſs 
but anartto live by. But itis with this, as it 
is with the other arguments they uſe againſt 
Religion ; there is ſomething within, which 
checks and controlls them in what they ſay : 
and that inward remorſe of conſcience, which 
ſuch men ſometimes feel in their evil ations 
( when conſcience is forced to recoil by the 
foulneſs of them ) doth effeyally confute 
their own hypotbefis, and makes them not be- 
lieve thoſe ations to be neceſſary, for which 
they ſuffer ſo much in themſelves becauſe they 
knew they did them freely. Oris it as fatall 
{ for man to believe himſelf free when he is not 
\ſo, as itis for him to a&t when his choice 
is determined ? but what ſeries of cauſes 
is therethat doth ſo neceſſarily impoſe upon 
the common ſenſe of all mankind ? It ſeems 
very ſtrange, that man ſhould have ſo little 
ſenſe of his own intereſt to be till neceſsira- 
ted to the worſt of ations, and yet torment 
himſelf with the thoughts that he did chem 
freely. Oris it only the freedome of ation,and 
not of choice, that men have an experience of 
within 
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within themſelves 2 But ſurely, however men 
may ſubtilly diſpute of the difference between 
theſe two, no-man would ever believe himſelf 
to be free in what he does, unleſs he firſt 
thought himſelf ro be ſo, in what he 
determines? And if we ſuppoſe man to have 
as great a freedom of choice 1n all his evil aRi- 
ons ( which is the liberty we are now ſpeak- 
ing of ) as any perſons aſlert or contend for, 
we cannot ſuppole that he ſhould. have a grea- 
ter experience of  , than. now he hath. 
So thatcither it is impoſsible for manto know 
when his choicc is free; or if it may be known, 
the conſtant experience of all (evil meniin the 
world will celtic that it.is ſo now. Is it 
pols:ble for the moſt intemperate perſon to 
believe, when the moſt pleaſing temptations 
ro luſt or gluttony are pretented to him;that no 
conſiderations whatever could reſtrain his ap- 
petite, or keep him from the ſatisfa&tion of 
his brut:ſh inclinations * Will not the fud- 
den , though groundlels, :apptchenſion - of 
poylon in the Cup, make the. Drunkards 
heart to ake, and hand to tremble , and 
to let fall the ſuppoſed farall mixture in 
the midſt of all his jollity and exceſs 2? How 
oiten have perſons who: have defigned the 
greateſt milchict co the lives and fortunes of 
others, 
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others, when all opportunities have fallen our 
beyond their expectation for accompliſhing 
their ends, through ſome ſudden thoughts 
which have ſurprized them,almoſt in the very 
a,bcen diverted from their intended purpoſes? 
Did ever any yet imagine that the charms of 
beauty and allurements of luſt were ſo irreſiſti- 
ble,thatif men knew before hand they ſhould 
ſurely dye in the embraces of an adulterous 
bed,they could not yet withltand the temprati- 
ons to it? If then ſome conſiderations, which 
are quite of another nature from all the ob- 
jets which are prelented ro him, may quite 
hinder the force and efficacy of them upon 
the mind of man (as we fee in Toſeph s reſt, 
ſting the importunate Careſles of his Miſtris 
what reaſon can there be to. imagine that 
man is a meer machine moved only as vueward 
obje&s determine him ? And if che contide- 
rations of preſent fear and danger may di- 
vert men from the-praRice of. evil ations, 
ſhall not the far. more weighty confiderati- 
ons of eternity. have, at leaſt an equall, ifnota 
far greater power -and efhcacy upon mens 
minds, to keep them from cvalaſting miſery. 
Is.an immortall ſoul and the etcrnal bappiz 
neſs of it ſomeana thing in our eſteem :and 
value, that we will not deny our {elves _ 
C en- 
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ſenſuall pleaſures for the ſake of that, which 
we would renounce for ſome preſent danger ? 
Are the flames of another world ſuch painted 
fires , that they deſerve only to be laughed ar, 
and not ſeriouſly conſidered by us ? Fond 
man! art thou only freeto ruine and deſtroy 
thy ſelf ? a ſtrange fatality indeed, when no- 
thing but whatis mean and triviall ſhall de- 
termine thy choice ! when matters of the 
higheſt moment are therefore leſs regarded, 
becauſe they are ſuch. Haſt thou no other 
plea for thy ſelf, but that thy ſins were fatal ? 
thou haſt noreaſon then to believe but that 
thy miſery ſhall be ſotoo. Bur if thou owneſt 
a God and Prowidence, aſſure thy ſelf that juſtice 
and righteouſneſs are not meer Zutles of his H- 
nour, but the reall properties of his nature. And 
he who hath appointed the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of the great day, will then call the 
ſinner to account, not only for all his other 
ſins, but for offering to lay the imputation of 
them upon himſelf. For if the greateſt abhor- 
rency of mens evil wayes, the rigour of his 
Laws, the ſeverity of his judgements, the ex- 
a&nels of his juſtice, the greateſt care uſed-to 
reclaim men from their fins, and the higheſt 
aſſurance, that he is not the cauſe of their ru- 
inc, may be any vindication of the holineſs of 

God 
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God now, and his juſtice in the life to come; 
we have the greatelt reaſon to lay the blame of 
all our evil ations upon our ſelves, as to at- 
cribute the glory of all our good unto himſelf 
alone. 

2. The frailty of humane nature : thoſe who 
find themſelves to be free enough: to do their 
ſouls miſchief, and yer continue ſtill in the 
doing of it, find nothing more ready to plead 
for themſelves, than the unhappineſs of mans 
compoſition , and the degenerate ſtate of the 
world. It Gcd had deligned ( they are ready 
to ſay ) that man {ſhould lead a life free from 
ſin, why did he confine the ſoul of man to a 
body ſo apt totaint and pollute it: But who 
art thou O man, that thus findeſt fault with 
thy Maker? Was not his kindnels the greater, 
in not only giving thee a ſoul capable of en- 
joying himſelf, but ſuch an habitation for it 
here, which by the curioſity of irs contrivance, 
the number and uſefulneſs of irs parts, might 
be a perpetual and domeſtick teſtimony of the 
wiſdom of its Maker * Was not ſuch a con- 
jun&ion of ſoul and body neceſſary for the 
exerciſe of that dominion which God deſigned 
- man for, over the creatures endued only with 
ſenſe and motion? And it we ſuppoſe this life 
to be a ſtate of tryall in order to a better, (as in 
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all reaſon we ought to do ) what can be ima- 
gined more proper to ſuch a tate, than to 
have the ſoul conſtantly employed in the go- 
vernment of thoſe ſenſuall inclinations which 
ariſe from the body ? In the doing of which, 
the proper exerciſe of that vertue confiſts, 
which is made the condition of future hap- 
pinels. Had it not been for ſuch a compoli- 
tion, the difference could never have been ſeen 
between good and bad men ; #z. e. between 
thoſe who maintain the Empire of reaſon; al- 
ſiſted by the motives of Religion, over all the in- 
feriour faculties, and ſuch who dethronetheir 
ſouls and make them ſlaves to every Juſt that 
will command them. Andit men willingly 
ſubje& themſelves to that which they were 
born to rule, they have none to blame bur 
themſelves for it. Neither is it any excuſe at 
all, that this, through the degeneracy of man- 
kind, is grown the common cuſtome of the 
world ; unleſs that bein itſelf ſo great a Ty- 
rant, that there is no reſiſting the power of it. 
If God had commanded us to comply with all 
the cuſtoms of the world, and at the tag time 
to be ſober, righteous, and good, we muſt have 
lived in another age than welive in, to have 
excuſed thele two commands from a palpable 
contradiction. But inſtead of this, he hath 


fore- 


(19) 
forewarned us of the danger of being led aſide 
by the lofc,and eafie compliances of the world, 


and if we ate ſenſible of our own infirmities, 
(as we have all reaſon to be)he hath offered us 


the aſſiſtance of his Grace &of that Spirit of his, ; j66.4.,, 


which us greater than the Spirit that 1s in the world. 
He hath promiled us thoſe weapons whereby 
we may withſtand the torrent of wickedneſs in 
the world, with far greater ſucceſs than the old 
Gauls were wont to do the inundations of their 
countrey, whoſe cuſtome was to be drowned 
with their arms in their hands. But it will be 
the greater folly in us to be ſo, becauſe we have 
not only ſufficient means of reſiſtance, but we 
underſtand the danger before hand. If we 
once forſake the ſtrict rules of religion and 
goodnels, and are ready to yield our lelves to 
whatever hath got retainers enough to ſetup 
for a cuſtome, we may know where we be- 
gin, but we cannot where we ſhall make an 
end. Forevery freſh aſſault makes the breach 
wider, at which more enemies may come in 
ſtill; ſo that when we find our ſelves under 
their power, we are contented for our own eaſe 
to call them Friends. Which 1s the unhappy 
conſequence of too ealte yielding at firſt, till 
at laſt the greateſt ſlavery to ſin be accounted 
bur good humour, and a gentle compliance 
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with the faſhions of the world. So that when 
men are per{waded, either through fear, or roo 
great calineſs to diſuſe that ſtrict eye which 
they had before to their ations, it oft 
times falls out with them, as it did with the 
Souldier in the Roman Hiſtory, who blinded his 
eye lo long in the time of the Civil Wars, that 
when he would have uſed it again, he could 
not. And when cuſtom hath by degices ra- 
ken away the ſenſe of lin from their conſcien- 
ces, they grow as hard as Herodotus tells us the 
heads of the old Ezypizans were by the heat of 
the Sun, that nothing would ever enter them. 
If men will with Nebuchadnezzar herd with 
the beaſts of the held, no wonder if their 
reaſon departs from them, and by degrees they 

row as lavageas the company they keep. So 
powerfull a thing is euſtome to debauch man- 
kind, and ſo calily do the greateſt vices by de- 
grees obtain admilsion into the ſouls of men, 
under pretence of being retainers to the com- 
mon #»firmities of humane nature. Which is 
a phraſe, through the power ot lelt-flattery,and 
mens ignorance in the nature of morall acti- 
ons, madeto be of lo large and comprehen- 
{ive a lenſe that the moſt wiltull violations of 
the Laws of Heaven, and ſuch which the Scrip- 
twertells us do exclude from the Kinzdiom of 
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it, do find ( rather than make ) friends enough 
to ſhelrer themſelves under the protefion of 
them. But ſuch a proteftion it is, which is nej- 
ther allowed in the Court of Heaven, nor will 
ever {ſecure the ſouls of men without a heart 
and ſincere repentance, from the arreſt of di- 
vine juſtice; which when it comes to callthe 
world to an account of their a&tions will 
make no defalcations at all for the power of 
cuſtom, or common pratice of the world. 

3- The impeſibility of the command, or rather of 
obedience to it. When neither of the former 
plea's will effe& their deſign , but notwith- 
ſtanding the pretended neceſſity of humane 
aftions, and the more than pretended common 
praflice of the world, their conſciences till fly 
1n their faces and rebuke them ſharply for 
their ſins, then in a mighty rage and fury they 
charge God himſelf with Tyranny in laying im- 
poſsible Laws upon the ſons of men. Butif 
we either confider the nature of the com- 
mand, or the promifes which accompany it, 
or the large experience of the world to the con- 
trary, we ſhall cafily diſcover that this pre- 
tence is alcogether as unreaſonable as either of 
the foregoing. For what is it that God requires 
of men as the condition of their future hap- 
pineſs which in its own nature is judged im- 


polſsible ? 
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poſsible ? Ts it for men to live ſoberly, righteauſly 
and godly in this world ? for that was the end of 
Chriſtian Religion to per{wade men to do lo : 
bat who thinks ic impolsible to avoid the oc- 
calions of intemperance, not to defraud, or 
injure his neighbours, or to pay that reverence 
and ſincere devotion to God which we owe 
unto him ? 1s it to do as we would be done by ? yet 
that hath been judged by ſtrangers to the Chri- 
[tian Religion a molt exact meaſure of humane 
converſation ; [s it to maintain an univerſall kind- 
neſs and good will to men ? that indeed is the great 
excellency of ourReligion,thart it {o ſtriftly re- 
quires it; butif this be impolsible, farewell 
all good nature in the world ; and | ſuppoſe 
few will own this charge, leſt theirs be ſu- 
ſpeed. Is it to be patient under ſufferings, mode- 
rate in our deſires, circumſpeft in our attions,con- 
tented in all conditions 2 yet theſe are things which 
thoſe have pretended to who never owned 
Chriſtianity, and therefore ſurely they never 
thought them impolsible. Is it to be chariteble 
to the poor, compaſsionate to thoſe in miſery ? 1s it 
to be frequent in prayer to love God above all things, 
to forgirve-our enemjes as we hope God will forgive 
144, to believe the GoFpel, and þe ready to ſuffer for 
the ſake of (brit? Thereare very few among 
us but will ſay they do all theſe things alrea- 


dy, 
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dy, and therefore ſurely they do not. think them 
impoſsible. The like anſwer I might give to- all 
| the other precepts of the Goel till we come tothe 
denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and as to theſe 
tho, it we charge men with them, Fey either deny 
thier committing them, and then ſay they haye 
keptthe command; or if they confeſs it, they pro- 
miſe amendment for the future; bur in neither re- 
ſpe can they be ſaid to, think the command im- 
poſſible. Thus we ſee their owa mouths. will 
condemn them when they charge God with laying 
impoſsible Laws on mankind. Bur then if we en- 
quire further into the judgements of choſe who it 
may be never concerned themſelyes ſo much abour 
the precepts of Chriſtian Religion, as to try whether 
they had any power to obſerve them or not; nay, 
if we yield them more(than,it may be,they are wil- 
ling co enquire after, though they ought to doit) 
iz; that without the aſſiſtance of divine grace, they 
can never do it : yet ſuchis the unlimited nature of 
divine goodneſs and the exceeding riches of Gods 
Grace, that ( knowing the weakneſs and degene- 
racy of humane nature when he gave theſe com- 
mands to men ) he makes a large and fice offer 
of aſsiſtance to all thofe who are ſo leaſible of 
their own infirmity as to beg it of him. And can 
men then fay the command is impoſs|ble when he 
hath promiſcd an aſiſtance ſutable tothe nature of 
the duty & the infirmities of men? If it be acknow- 
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tedoedthar (otrie of the doties of, {briſlienity are 
very difficule ro us now ; ler us conſider by, what 
means he hath ſweerned the performance of them: 
Will not the propoſal -of ſo excellent a reward, 
make us ſwallow ſome more than ordinary hard- 
{Mips that we'might enjoy it ? Hath he nat; made 
uſe of the moſt obliging morives co perlwade' us 
to the praRice of what he requires, by the infinite 
diſcovery of. his own love, the death, of his Son, 
and the promiſe of hls Spitic > And what the i 
wanting, but only ſetting our ſelves to the feriqus 
obedience of them, to make his commands not 
only not impoſsible,bur caſte to us? Bu our grand 
fault is, we make impolsibilicies ,our lelves, where 
we find none, and then we complain of them : 
we are firſt reſolved not to praQtilethe comman 
and then m—_ more ealie than to find, faulr 

rſt paſs {entence, and then exa- 
mine evidences ; fiſt condemn, and then enquire 


into the merits of the cauſe. Yer any none of 


theſe things can be accounted impolsible, which 
have been done by all thoſe who have been ſincere 
and hearty Chriſtians ; and God forbid, we ſhould 
think all guilty of hypocriſie, who haveprofeſſed 
the Chriſtian Religion from the beginning of it r0 
this day. Nay more than ſo, they have not only 
done them, bur profeſſed to have that joy and ſa- 
tisfaQtion of mind in the doing of them, which 
they would not exchange for all the pleaſures 


(89 
avdidelights of the warld. . Thele were the area, 
who nos only. were pygient, but rejoyced. in ſuffer 
ringsz who accauntedit, their honour and glory 
to endureany thing for the ſake of fo excellent: a 
religion ; 9ho were. ſo. aſſured of a furuce happi+ 
nels; by 3t;; has they valued Martyrdoms above 
Crowns ang Scepters, - But God be thanked, we 
may bope:ia come to:Heayen.on calier rerms than 
thelg;or elſe many orbers might nevercomethirher, 
belidgy, hole. who think -make this a precence 
for their-fin; that now, when with encouragement 
and hongur we may practiſe our Religion, the 
commands ;of jc are thought.impolsible by them, 
Thus we bave made good: the general charge here 
implyed againſt wicked men, in that they are cal- 
led Fools, by ning the moſt plauſible precences 
they briog for themſelves, 

; I now comes the particular impeachment. of 
their folly, becauſe they make-a mock at ſin. And 
that ſhall prove eſpecially by two things : #, Be- 
caule this argues the higheſt degree of wickedneſs. 2.Be- 
caulc it betrayes the greateſi weakneſs of judgement and 
© want of conſideration. ty | 
| 1. Becauſe jt argues the higheſt degree of wickedneſs. 
It co lin be folly, ro wake a mock ar iris lictle ſhort 
of madneſs. -:It is ſuch a height of impiery, that 
tew but thoſe who are of very profligate conſcien- 
clences can attain to, without a long cuſtom in ſin- 
ning. For conſcience is at firſt modeſt; and ſtares 
D 2 and 
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and boggles at the appearance of a great wicked: 
neſs,till ic be uſed to it & grown familiar with ir.ſt 
is no ſuch cafe matter for a man to get the maſte- 
ry of his confcience ; a great deal of force and vio- 
lence muſt be uſed to ones ſelf before he does it: 
The natural impreſsions of good andevil, the fears 
of a Deity, andthe apprehenſions of a future ſtate 
are ſuch curbs and checks in a ſinners way, that 
he muſt firſt ſin himſelf beyond all feeling 
of theſe, before he can'attain to the ſeat of | the ſeor- 
ners. And we may juſtly wonder how any ſhould 
ever come thither, when they muſt breakthrough 
all that is ingenuous and modeſt, all'that is verta- 
ous and good, all that is tender and apprehenſive 
in humane nature, before they can arriveat it. They 
muſt firſt deny a God,and deſpiſe an mmonatfou 
they muſt conquer their own reaſon, 'and cancell 
the Law written in- their bearts,'they muſt hate all 
that is ſerious, and yet ſoberly believe themſelves 
to be no better than the beaſts that periſh, before men 
can come to make a /coff at religion, and a mock at ſin: 
And who now could ever imagine that 
in a Nation profeſsing (briſtianity, among a 
people whoſe genius enclines them to civility and 
religion, yea among thoſe who have the greateſt 


advantages of behaviourand education, and who 


are to give the Laws of civility bo the reſt of the 
Nation, there ſhould any be found who ſhould 
deride-rebigion, make ſport with their own 'pro- 
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(#5) 
Fatefeſs/ andimake'fs light of: nocking, 

damivied ?. F'conienothere mire yo. Ga, adi 
of all thoſe who ſhew ſo muctrregard 16k, religion 
to bepreſent in the- places: devored to Got 
4 Par if chit: be any fuch here, whole: COn> 
| icenors 'actnſe® thetnfelves ! fdrany degrees of 
eatimpicty 5 I beſeech them by allehar is dear 
pf precious tothem,.byall char is ſacred and ſe- 
tions, by rhe vows of tHeir! Baptiſm; ;and their -parti- 
he'd of the boly Euchariſt, *by all-the kindne(s of 
| Heaven which they eicher enjoy: or hope for, by 

the death and ſufferings of the Shrof God, tbatthey 
would now conſider how greabrfolly: ahd wicked: 
neſs they betray ih it, and wharthe dreadfull con- 
ſequence of ie will be, if chey do. not timely. re- 
pent of i ir. If it were a doubt (as | hope' it is nor 
among any here) - whecheri:the matters of religion 
be'rrue'or no, theyareſurely'things which ought 
to be ſeriouſly thought and ſpoken of. Ir is cer- 
tainly no-jeſting marter co affront a: God of infinite 
Majt}ty and 'power,"( and he judges: every wilfull 
Gather ro do ſo." 'nor canany onenn his wits think 
ic 2 thing not-to beregarded,! whether he be cter- 
nally happy or-miſerable; | Mertinks then among 
ptrfons of civility and hongur,- above all others, 
Rebzim might ar leaſt 'be'treated: with the reſpeR 
and reverence dueto the concernments of it; that it 
be not made the ſport'of entertainrents, nor. the 
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there nothing totrifle with, but. God and his ſermice? 
Is wirgrown  /chi/matical &c-jacrilegions thatit can 
ve waceIgNs nothing but boly grownd ? Are/pro- 

neſs 8& wir grown ſuch. inſeparable companipny, 
chat mone ſhalbbt allawed. 59 precend; 5othepae, 
bue fuch' as dare bt higbly-guilty of the gther 2, Far 
be't from thoſe 'who haye but the name pf Chriſti 
ans, either to:do theſe thidgs themalelves,. or to, be 
pleaſed wick-themi\thatdo hem alpecin/inad tack 
times/as' ours/ bf): late have, een! ,.1 when. God 
hath-uſed ſo many-wayes to, make us ſerious if any 
thing would{eyerids it.: If men had 'only lighted 
God and religion, andmade:amock-dt fon, when they 
had grown 'waton throvgh 4he-abundance of 
peace and plenty, and law no ſeycrities of. Gods 
juſtice uſed upon ſuch wha did.it; ; | yet;$he, faulc 
| had been ſo:grear, as\might 'bave done enaygh to 
have interrupted-rheir [peace and! deſtroyed that 
plenty, which made them out of the grearnels of their 
pride and wantonnels ro.kick againſt Heaven : bur 
to doit in deſpight of all : Gods juggements, to 
laugh int bis: face 'wrhem tis rad itiupon eur backs, when 
neither Peſtilence- nor Fire can make us more 
afraid of himyexceedingly aggravaics» the impiety, 
and makes ir more, unpardonable. ' When like the 
old Germans we dance among naked {mgrds, when men 
{hall defie and reproach | Heaven: ih the-migdſt of a 
Cirics raiges, 2and.over the:Grayts-of, choſe whom 
the arrows of the' Alnighty have heaped together, 


what 
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what can be on of ſuch, bur that x aoefing wel To 
a 


make them fer lou, vt. eternal mie 
chey ſoſhre RET { 66 ich thi UY Rrelf eh 
fy never think of it, but when by cheir execrable 
oaths they call. upon God to damn them, fot fear he 
fhould for dd'it tim ; enough f for” chity'2: Thus 
whilz men abuſT| his; Patience, and; far his 
pcs, 'whiterhey ttample upan' his Kindneſs, and 
fevericies, Tv they ly def ife kis.f-awws 
| © Toe "reaches of th em, Rs caf be 
ores their 11 imp iety v4 Or, what's 8 "be. ex- 
ae ſich who pY pity of it, but that.God 
kly difcoy er thei liry "ally b by let- 
$404 A Raw muck” ave Ghived 


ro. cud finge God will net be Bet bite t Becauſe Gal. 6, 7. 
of the things the wrath of God will maſt tertainh COME Eph- 5. 6, 


upon the children of diſabedience.* Which leads to the 
ſecond thing whetcinthis folly” is ſeri” 

2. Which is in the weakneſs of jus ement " want of | 
conſideration, which this b&trayes in men, Full is the 
great unſteadinefs of the mind in the tho oro 
whiat is good and ing, ro Sb donan lt wer 
py for many in the world, if n 6 fheutd nts 
in their reputation for watit” of wiſdom; bur ſuch 
whom nature or ſome.-violent ' diſtempet | have 
wholl rived of the uſe of their reaſon ati& 
under Rar ngs : Bat wiſdom does nat lye in; the 


rambling imaginations of mens minds ( for fools 
may think of the ſirge thitigs which wiſe men. 
practiſe )- 
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TT” 


when the ations of men diſcover, 
underſians or regard not_the moſt 


of their ings; or d 


x 
we need not any further evidence: of their , hy. 


1. Whom they prococke by their making @ mock, at ſin , 
_ Suppofing that there is a Goernour of the world, 
who hath eſtabliſhed Laws for us tobe guided by, 
we may eaſily underſtand, whoſe honour and au- 
thority is refleted.on, when the violations of his 
Law: are made nothing of. For ſurely if they, had 
a juſt eſteem of his power, and Soeraignty, they ne- 
ver durſt make ſo bolg with him, as all thoſe do 
who not only commit-lig chemſclves, bur lavgh, 
| S at 
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at the ſcrupuloſity of thoſe who dare not When 
Dionyſus changed 4pollos Cloak, and took off the 
Golden Beard of #ſculapins, with thoſe folemn jeers 
of the unſuitableneſs of the one to the Son of a 
beardlcfs Father ; and the much greater conven'- 
ency of a cheaper garment to the other, it was a 
ſiga he ſtood not much in awe of the ſeverity of 
their looks, nor had any dread at all of the great- 
nels of their power. But although there be ſo 
infinite a diſproportion between the artificial De- 
ities of the _ and the Majeſty of him who 
made and governs the whole world; yet as little 
reverence to his power and authority is ſhewed by 
all ſuch who dare affronthim with ſuch a mighty 
confidence, and bid the greateſt defiance to his 
Laws by ſ(coffing at them. Whar isthere, the So- 
meraigns and Princes of the earth do more juſtly re- 
ſeat, and expreſs the higheſt indignation againſt, 
than to have their Laws deſpiſed, their perſons af- 
fronted, and their authority contemned ?- And can 
wethen imagine, that a God of infinite power and 
Majeſly, the honour of whoſe Laws is as dear to 
him as his own is, ſhould fir ſtill unconcerned, 
when lo many indignities are continually offered 
them, and never take any noticeat all of them?lr is 
true, his patience is not to be meaſured by our fret- 
full and peeviſh natures, ( and it is happy forus 
all that it is not ) he knows the (inner can never 


eſcape his power , and therefore bears the longer: 
E with 
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with him : but yet his lenity is alwayes joyned 
with his wiſdom and juſtice, and the time is com- 
ing when patience it ſelf ſhall be no more. Is it 
notthen the higheſt madneſs and folly to provoke 
one whoſe power is infinitely greater than our 
ownis, and from the ſeverity of whole wrath we 
cannot ſecure our ſelves one minute of an hour ? 
How knoweſt thou, O vain man, butthat in the 
midſt of all chy mirth and jollity, while thou arr 
boaſting of thy ſins, and thinkeſt thou canſt never 
fill up faſt enough the meaſure of thy iniquities, 
a ſudden fit of an Apoplexy, or the breaking of an 
aprons or any of the innumerable inſtruments 
of death, may diſpatch thee hence, and conſign 
thee into the hands of divine juſtice ? And where- 
withall then wilt thou be able to diſpute with God? 
 Vilethou then charge his Providence with folly, 
and his Laws with unrea{onableneſs ? when his 
greatneſs ſhall affright thee, his Majeſty aſtoniſh 
thee, his power diſarm thee, and his juſtice pro- 
ceed againſt thee : when notwithſtanding -all thy 
brawads's here, thy own conſcience ſhall be not 
only thy accuſer and witneſs, but thy judge and 
executioner too: when it ſhall revenge it ſelf 
upon thee for all the rapes and violences thou haſt 
committed upon it here: when horror and con- 
fuſion ſhall be thy portion, and the unſpeakable 
anguiſh of a racked'and tormented mind ſhall too 


late convince thee of thy folly in making a mock at 
that 
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that which ſtings with an everlaſting venom. Art 
thou then reſolved to put all theſe things to the ad- 
venture, and live as ſecurely as if the terrors of the 
Almighty were but the dreams of men awake, or the 
fancies of weak and diſtempered brains? Bur I had 
rather believe that in the heat and fury of thy luſts 
thou wouldſt ſeem to others to think ſo, than 
thou either doeſt or canſt perſwade thy ſelf to ſuch 
unreaſonable folly. Is it not then far better to 
conſult the tranquillity of thy mind here, and the 
eternal lapatnc of it hereafter, by a ſerious re- 
pentance and ſpeedy amendment of thy life, than 
ro expole thy ſelf for the ſake of thy ſenſual plea- 
ſures to the fury of that God whole juſtice is infi- 
nite, and power irreſiſtible ? Shall not the appreben- 
ſion of his excellency make thee now afraid of him ? Ne- 
ver then make any mock at ſin more, unleſs thou arr . 
able to contend with the Almighty, or to dwel! with erver- 
laſting burnings. 

2. The folly of it is ſeen in conſidering whom the 
injury redounds to by mens making themlelves [o 
pleaſant with their ſins. Do they think by their rude 
attempts to dethrone the Majeſty of Heaven, or by 
ſtanding ar the greateſt FO 6 , to make him 
willing to come to terms of compoſition with 
them ? Do they hope to ſlip beyond the bounds 
of his power, by falling into nothing when they 
dye, or to ſue out prohibitions in the Court of Hea- 
ven, to hinder the cffets of Tuſtice there? Do they 
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deſign to out-wit infinite Wiſdom, or to find ſuch 
flaws ia Gods government of the world, that he 
ſhall be contented to letthem go unpuniſhed 2 All 
which imaginations are alike vain and fooliſh, and 
only ſhew how calily wickedneſs baffles the reaſon 
of mankind, and makes them rather hope or wiſh 
for the moſt impoſſible things, than believe they 
ſhall ever be puniſhed for their impieties. If the 
oſtate Spirits can by reaſon of their preſent reſtraint 
and expeRation of future puniſhments be as plea- 
{ant in beholding che follies of men as they are mali- 
cious to ſuggeſt them, ic may be one of the greateſt 
diverſions of their miſery, to ſee how ative and 
witty menare in contriving their own ruine. To 
| ſee with what greedineſs they catch at every bait 
that is offered them, and when they are {wallow- 
ing the moſt deadly poy/on, what arts they uſe to 

\ perſwadethemlſelves that it is a healthful potion. 
No doubt, nothing can more gratifie them than to 
ſee men ſport themſelves into their own deſtructi- 
on,and go down ſo pleaſantly to Hell: when cter- 
nal lames become the fiſt awakeners , and then 
men begin tobe wile, when iris too late to be ſo : 
when nothing but inſupportable torments can 
convince them that God was in earneſt with them, 
that he would not alwaycs bear the affronts of evil 
men, and that thoſe who derided the miſeries of 
another life, ſhall have leiſure enough to repent 
their folly, when their repentance ſhall only in- 
creale 
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creaſe their ſorrow without hopes of *pardon 
by it. 
: . But if there were any preſent felicicy, or any 
conſiderable advantage to be gained by this mocking 
at ſin, and undervaluing Religion, there would 
ſeem to be ſome kind of pretence, though nothing 
of true reaſon for it. Yet that which heightens 
this folly to the higheſt degree in the laſt = is, 
that there can be no imaginable conſideration 
thought on which might look like a plauſible rem- 
ptationtoit. The coverous man , when he hath 
defranded his neighbour, and uſed all kinds of arts 
to compals an eſtate, hath the fulneſs of his baggs 
to anſwer for him; and whatever they may doin 
another world, he is ſure they will do much 1n this. 
The voluptuous man, hath the ſtrong propenſi 
ties of his nature, the fqice of temptation which 
lyes in the charms of beauty, to excuſe his unlaw- 
full pleaſures by. The ambitious man, hath the 
greatneſs of his mind, the advantage of authority, 
the examples of thoſe who have been great before 
him, and the envy of thole who condemn him, to 
iead for the heights he aims at. Bur what is it 
which che perſon who deſpiles Religion , and 
laughs atevery thing that is ſerious, propoſes to 
himſelf as the reaſon of what he does £ Bur alas ! 
this were to ſuppoſe him to be much more ſerious 
than he is, if he did propound any thing to him- 
ſelf asthe ground of his ations. Bur it may be 
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a great kindneſs to others, though none to himſelf, 
' ] cannot imagine any, unleſs it. may be, ro make 
them thankfull they are not arrived to that height 
of folly ; or out of perfe good nature, leaſt the 

ſhould rake him to be wiſer than he is. The P/al- - 
miſts fool deſpiſes him as much as he does Religion: 
for he only ſaith *t in bis heart there is no God , bur this 
though he dares not think there is none, yet ſhews 
him not near ſo much outward reſpe& & reverence 
as the other does. Even the Atheiſt himſelf thinks 
him a Fool, & the grearteſt of all other, who believes 
a God, and'yet y” oa him and trifles with him. 
And although the Atheift's Folly be unaccountable, 
in reliſting the cleareſt evidence of reaſon, 'yer ſo 
far he is to be commended for what he ſayes, that 
if there be ſuch athing as Religion men ought to 
be ſerious in it. So that*of all hands the ſcoffer af 
Religion is looked on as one forlaken of that little 
reaſon, which might ſerve to uphold a ſlender re- 
putation of brag above the beaſls that periſh * nay, 
therein his condition is worle than theirs , that 
as they underſtand not Religion, they ſhall never be 
puniſhed for deſpiſing it * which ſuch a perſon 
can never ſecure himſelf from, conſidering the 
power, the juſtice, the ſeverity of that God, whom he 
hath ſo highly provoked. God grant, that'the 
apprehenſion of this danger may make us ſo ſc- 
rious in the profeſsion and praftice of our Re- 
ligion, that we may not by lighting that , 'and 
tals. mocking 
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mocking at ſin, provoke him to laugh at our calami- 
ties , and mock when our fear comes, but that by 
beholding the ſincerity of our repentance, and 
the heartineſs of our devotion to him, he may 
turn bis anger away from us, and rejoyce over us to do 
us 900d, 
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